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Life  of  Ben  Jons on 


Bor  a proper  introduction  to  Ben  Jonson  it 
is  "but  fitting  that  some  mention  be  ruade  of  his  par- 
ents. This  is  not  because  they  greatly  influenced 
or  moulded  his  life  in  a certain  direction,  but 
rather  to  show  how  they  strove  to  help  Ben  along, 
especially  BenT s mother.  Jonson,  however,  became 
what  he  did  because  of  his  own  conscious  and  labori- 
ous efforts. 

Ben’s  father  had  probably  been  about  the 

Court.  Ke  had  been  imprisoned  under  Q,ueen  Mary  and 
was  finally  deprived  of  his  estate.  This  persecu- 
tion only  served  to  increa.se  his  zeal  for  further 
religious  activities,  for  he  soon  entered  into  holy 
orders  and  became  a minister  of  the  gospel.  He  died 
a month  before  his  child,  Ben,  was  born. 

Ben’s  mother  was  a high-spirited  woman, 
fully  sensible  of  the  rank  of  her  first  husband  and 
of  the  extra-ordinary  merits  of  her  son.  That  she 
again  married  two  years  after  the  birth  of  her  son 
speaks  well  for  her,  for  she  wanted  to  give  Ben  a home. 
Many  authorities  have  termed  her  love  for  Ben  a 
"peculiar  one",  since  on  one  occasion  she  revealed  an 
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almost  ferocious  determination  to  save  his  honor  at  the 
cost  of  both  his  life  and  her  own. 

Thomas  Fowler,  Ben’s  stepfather,  was  a master 
bricklayer  by  profession.  Like  all  other  fathers  of 
respectable  craftsmen,  he  wished  to  bestow  on  his  new 
charge  a moderate  education,  and  when  asked  his  con- 
sent as  to  Ben's  going  to  Westminster  School  he  answer- 
ed: "Well,  Annie,  he's  your  boy  and  I'm  willing  he 

should  waste  his  time  if  you  are.  For  a while  mind  you, 
though,  for  a while."  " Five  years  of  such  schooling 
hr.  Fowler  thought  were  sufficient  and  showed  his 
attitude  by  putting  Ben  to  work  with  him  as  a bricklayer. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  parents  of  Ben.  We 
must  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  Ben.  He  was  probably  born 
in  1573  in  Westminister.  The  early  years  of  his  life  were 
uneventful.  He  went  to  school  like  every  ether  child 
and  was  immediately  recognized  by  his  teachers  as  a genius 


^ This  refers  to  the  time  when  Jonson  volunt- 
arily imprisoned  himself  with  liars  ton  and  Chapman  after 
they  had  all  collaborated  in  writing  Eastward  Hoi  which 
was  deemed  insulting  to  the  Scots.  They  were  soon  re- 
leased and  a banquet  terminated  the  incident.  At  the 
midst  of  the  feast  Ben's  old  mother  drank  to  him.  and 
showed  him  a paper  full  of  poison  which  she  had  intend- 
ed to  have  mixed  in  the  prison  among  his  drinks  if  his 
sentence  were  to  be  executed.  She  also  told  him  that 
she  was  no  churl  for  she  would  first  have  drunk  of  it 
herself . 

2 

B.  Steel,  0 Rare  Ben  Jonson,  p.  12. 
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for  retaining  facts.  Symonds  1 2 has  described  this  extra- 
ordinary boy  as  follows: 

"This  raw  observant  boy,  his  head  crammed  with 
Tacitus  and  Livy,  Aristophanes  and  Thucydides,  sallied 
forth  from  his  classroom.,  when  the  hours  of  study  were 
over,  into  the  slums  of  suburban  London,  lounged  a.rcund 
the  water-stairs  of  the  Thames,  drank  with  ’prentices  and 
boxed  with  porters,  learned  the  slang  of  the  streets, 
and  picked  up  insensibly  that  inexhaustible  repertory 
of  contemporary  manners  which  makes  his  comedies  our 
most  prolific  source  of  information  on  the  life  of 
London  in  the  sixteenth  century." 

Hany  of  Ben’s  enemies  have  described  him  as  a 
mere  monster;  but  his  features  were  neither  irregular 
nor  unpleasing.  His  person  was  large  and  corpulent. 

He  had  been  fair  and  smooth-skinned  but  a scorbutic 
humor  fell  at  an  early  period  into  his  face  and  scar- 
red it  to  a very  perceptible  degree.  That  Ben  was  not 
a "lady’s  man"  may  be  readily  seen  from,  his  Discoveries . 

"There  is  nothing  valiant  or  solid  to  be  hoped 
for  from  such  as  are  always  kempt  and  perfumed,  and 
every  day  smell  of  the  tailor." 

Because  of  Ben’s  remarkable  capacity  for  learn- 
ing, William  Camden,  master  of  Westminster  School,  sent 


1 Ben  Jons on,  Introduction,  IX 

2 B.  Jonson,  Timber  or  Discoveries,  p.  46. 
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him  to  his  school  at  his  own  expense.  Camden  was  a kindly 
man,  loving  his  pupils  and  loved  hy  them.  Here  Ben  came 
under  the  direct  tutelage  of  Camden  who  quickly  cultivated 
Ben’s  extraordinary  talents.  That  Ben  always  retained  a 
high  respect  for  his  old  master  and  that  he  a,lways  appreci- 
ated what  Camden  had.  done  for  him  may  he  seen  hy  an  epigram 
to  William  Camden  in  which  he  begins:  1 

"Camden!  most  reverend  head,  to  whom  I owe 
All  that  I am  in  arts,  all  that  I know." 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  stepfather  Ben  was 
taken  from  school  a.nd  put  tc  work  laying  hricks.  This 
menial  work  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  Ben;  he  therefore 
ran  away  and  joined  the  army.  Here  he  killed,  one  of  his 
enemy  in  combat  and  stripped  him  of  his  armor.  Later  he 
also  duelled  and  killed  Gabriel  Spenser,  a.  fe!3ow  actor.  2 
Ben  in  later  life  regretted  these  two  acts  for  we  must 
remember  that  Shakespeare,  Fletcher,  and  Jonscn  tried  to 
bring  duelling  into  disrepute  by  satirizing  it.  Jenson, 
in  The  Alchemist  satirizes  duelling  as  follows:  ^ 

Face:  "Yes,  in  oblique  he’ll  show  you,  or  in  circle 

But  never  in  diameter.  The  whole  town 

^ W.  Gifford,  The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  666. 

2 

For  details  see  pp.  18-19 

3 

IT.  Thayer,  Best  Elizabethan  Plays,  p.  189. 
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Study  his  theorems,  and  dispute  them  ordinarily 
At  the  eating  academies." 

When  Ben  left  the  army  he  returned  to  London. 

Here  he  met  the  daughter  of  the  host  of  the  Loon  Tavern, 
and  in  1592  married  her.  Jane  Ashton,  like  all  other 
girls,  had  longed  for  a home,  children,  and  companionship. 
Ben,  however,  did  not  make  a devoted  husband.  He  did  not 
like  to  be  bothered  with  "trivial  matters."  He  would  often 
become  disgusted  with  home  life  and  leave  Jane  for  some 
time. 

They  had  three  children  who  all  died  at  an  early 
age.  That  he  was  not  interested  in  his  children  is  true. 

He  was  no  stranger  to  the  tenderest  of  affections  and  two 
of  his  children  he  commemorated  in  touching  little  tributes 
of  verse;  and  in  speaking  of  his  daughter  he  did  not  for- 
get her  "mother’s  tears". 

The  following  is  an  epigram  to  his  first  son  who 
died  of  the  plague  in  1603:  1 

"Farewell,  thou  child  of  my  right  hand,  and  joy; 

Ly  sin  was  too  much  hope  of  thee  lov’d  boy; 

Seven  years  thou  wert  lent  to  me,  and  I thee  pay, 
Exacted  by  thy  fate,  on  the  just  day." 

Jonson  was  by  no  means  true  to  his  wife,  for  al- 
though  he  told  Drummond  that  he  married  a wife  who  was  a 

1 

W.  Gifford,  The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  663 
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shrew,  yet  honest,  1 he  nevertheless  mentioned  that  he  had 
lived  five  years  apart  from  his  family;  he  also  told  several 
stories  which  do  not  bear  repetition,  arguing  no  great 
fidelity  to  the  marriage  tie  on  his  part.  Yet  Ben  wrote  in 
his  Discoveries  that  a good  man  will  avoid  the  spot  of  any 
sin.  ^ We  may  safely  conclude  that  Ben  did  not  consider 
himself  "a  good  iaan"  , nor  did  he  practice  what  he  preached. 

Yet  when  his  wife  died  he  penned  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  poetry;  it  is  perhaps  Ben's  most 
popular  poem  and  has  been  set  to  music. 

Song  to  C lelia 

"Drinlc  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I will  pledge  with  mine; 

Or  leave  a kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I’ll  not  look  for  wine. 

The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 
Doth  ask  a cup  divine; 

But  might  I of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I woul  d not  change  for  thine. 

"I  sent  thee  late  a rosy  wreath 
Hot  so  much  honoring  thee 
As  giving  it  a hope,  that  there 
It  could  not  withered  be. 


^ Notes  of  Ben  Jonsons's  Conversations  with  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  p.  19. 

2 

B.  Jonson,  Timber  or  Discoveries,  p.  43. 
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But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent’st  it  back  to  me; 

Since  when  it  grows,  a.nd  smells,  I swear, 

Hot  of  itself  but  thee."  ^ 

A very  interesting  study  can  be  made  of  Ben’s 
nature.  He  was  a man  of  strong  Dikes  and  dislikes 
and  would  manifest  the  latter  as  vehemently  as  the 
former.  He  feared  no  one  and  spoke  what  he  thought 
to  be  just.  That  Jonson  had  lofty  notions  of  himself 
cannot  be  denied;  he  wa.s  proud  even  to  arrogance  in 
his  defiance  of  censure.  He  was  perhaps  the  best 
prciser  of  himself  that  English  literature  has  ever 
known.  Ben  did  not  hesitate  for  a.  moment  to  tell 
Shakespeare  what  was  wrong  with  his  plays,  and  to 
point  out  the  mistakes  he  found  in  them. 

Because  of  Ben’s  public  boasting  many  of  his 
contemporaries  became  his  bitter  rivals.  Ben  unhesit- 
atingly told  Drummond  that  he  (Ben)  was  better  versed 
and  knew  more  in  Greek  and  Latin  than  all  the  other 
poets  in  England.  ^ He  was  vain  and  arrogant  but  we 
must  nevertheless  realize  that  he  was  the  most  learned 
poet  and  the  second  best  playwr.ight  in  England. 


1 E.  B.  Snyder,  and  R.  G.  kart  in,  A Book  of 
English  literature,  p.  86. 

p 

ITotes  of  Ben  Jonson’ s Conversations  with 
William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  p.  37. 
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Many  of  his  enemies  v/ent  rs  far  as  to  describe 
Ben  as  of  an  envious,  arrogant,  overbearing  temper,  in- 
solent and  haughty  in  his  conversation.  But  when  we 
W consider  that  Ben  was  very  liberal  with  his  commendations 

and  had  very  many  distinguished  friends,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  Ben  possibly  could  not  have  been  so  arrogant 
and  contemptuous  as  has  been  claimed,  for  no  insolent 
man  can  have  many  learned  and  distinguished  friends. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  Ben’s  own  philosophy 
of  boasting:  1 

"ken  that  talk  of  their  own  benefits  are  not 
believed  to  talk  of  them  because  they  have  done  them; 
but  to  have  done  them  because  they  might  talk  of  them. 

That  which  had  been  great,  if  another  had  reported  it 
of  them.,  vanisheth,  and  is  nothing,  if  he  that  did  it 
spea.k  of  it.  Bor  men,  when  they  cannot  destroy  the 
deed,  will  yet  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  boast- 
ing, and  lessen  it." 

It  is  true  that  Ben  did  have  a very  high  opinion 
of  himself.  But  we  must  remember  that  self-complacency 
frequently  goes  with  great  learning.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  a person  to  conceal  his  great  bulk  of  knowledge  from 
himself,  especially  if  he  has  acquired  it  with  great  labor. 
It  is  also  easy  for  such  a person  to  form  a comparison  of 
his  knowledge  with  that  of  others  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  store  of  knowledge  is  immense. 


1 


B.  Jonson,  Timber  or  Discoveries,  p.  35 
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We  must  net  conclude,  however,  that  Ben  was  an 
unpopular  and  a j eal  ous  man.  True,  he  was  a pedant;  hut 
we  must  also  realize  that  he  possessed  many  redeeming 
qualities,  Many  fine  traits  of  honor  a.nd  affection  are 
observable  in  the  portrait  of  his  character,  and  the 
charges  of  malice  and  jealousy  that  have  been  heaped  on 
his  name  for  many  years  turn  out  to  be  without  founda- 
tion. In  his  quarrels  with  Karston  a.nd  Dekker  his  cul- 
pability is  by  no  means  evident.  As  formerly  believed, 
he  did  not  sneer  at  Shakespeare;  neither  did  he  envy 
Will  but  gave  him  his  greatest  praise;  nor  did  he  trample 
on  his  contemporaries,  but  liberally  commended  them.  In 

commendation  Ben  always  chose  the  quality  for  which  his 

1 • 

patron  deserved  his  praise.  x 

Ben  told  Drummond  that  of  all  qualities  he  loved 
most  to  be  named  Honest,  and  had  of  that  a hundred  let- 

p 

ters  so  naming  him.  & That  Ben  deserved  to  be  called 
'’honest11  is  without  question.  Swinburne * 2  3 has  this  to 
say: 

"Jenson  was  one  of  the  noblest,  manliest,  most 
honest  and  most  helpful  natures  that  ever  dignified  and 
glorified  a powerful  intelligence  and  an  admirable  genius." 

^ T.  Campbell,  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets, 

Vol . III.  p.  142. 

2 

Botes  of  Ben  Jenson’s  Conversation  with 
William  Drummond  of  Hawthcrnden,  p.  57. 

3 A Study  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  130 
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The  above  statement  contains  much  room  for  crit 
icism.  That  he  had  a helpful  nature  is  seen  again  and 
again.  On  many  occasions  did  he  relieve  his  friends  in 
time  of  need.  But  if  he  helped  his  friends  it  is  equally 
true  that  his  friends  helped  him;  yet  we  can  truthfully 
say  that  for  all  he  received  of  help  or  support  from  his 
friends  and  patrons  he  returned  the  noblest  and  most 
liberal  payments  in  manly  and  self-respectful  gratitude. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  Ben’s  quarrels 
and  his  jealous  attitude  toward  his  contemporaries.  Ben 
did  have  many  quarrels,  but  let  us  look  into  the  nature 
of  these  quarrels.  Since  self-confidence  wa.s  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  Ben  Jons on,  it  is 
but  natural  that  he  had  enemies.  Ben’s  quarrels  do  not 
appear  to  have  entered  deeply  into  his  soul  or  to  have 
lasted  long,  the  quarreling  with  Inigo  Jones  being  per- 
haps the  only  exception.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
Ben  was  too  exuberant  in  his  wordy  abuse  to  be  bitter  and 
too  outspoken  to  be  malicious. 

At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  note  what 
Ben  himself  thought  of  controversies  by  drunkards; 

’’Drunkards’  arguments  are  as  fluxive  as  liquor 
spilt  upon  a table,  which  with  your  finger  you  i ay  drain 
at  your  will.  Such  controversies  or  disputations  are 
odi  ous ; where  most  times  the  truth  is  lost  in  the  midst 
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A Study  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  152 
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or  left  untouched.  And  the  fruit  of  their  fight  is,  that 
they  spit  one  upon  another,  and  are  both  defiled.  These 
fencers  in  religion  I like  not."  ^ Yet  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  Ben  killed  Gabriel  Spenser  because 
of  a drunken  brawl. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  so-called  jea.lcusies  of 

Ben  Jonson.  But  before  we  begin  it  is  but  fitting  that 

2 

we  know  Ben’s  own  thoughts  in  regards  to  this  matter. 
"Wretched  and  foolish  jealousy 
How  cajn’ 8t  thou  thus  to  enter  me? 

I ne’er  was  of  thy  kind; 

Nor  have  I yet  the  narrow  mind 
To  vent  that  poor  desire, 

That  others  should  not  warm  them  at  my  fire; 

I wish  the  sun  should  shine 
On  all  men’s  fruits  and  flowers,  as  well 

as  mine." 

It  has  often  been  claimed  that  Ben  was  extreme- 
ly jealous  of  all  his  contemporaries,  especially  William 
Shakespeare,  many  writers  who  believe  that  Will  was 
without  criticism  have  even  found  blasphemy  in  the  saying 
of  Jonson  that  Shakespeare  "wanted  art".  Ben  has 
also  been  accused  of  being  ungrateful  for  all  that  his 

1 

B.  Jenson,  Timber  or  Discoveries,  p.  55. 

° W.  Gifford,  The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  692 
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friends  did  for  him;  yet  if  we  carefully  study  Ben’s  works 
we  find  that  he  wrote  more  praises  to  his  friends  than  any 
other  author  and  that  he  regarded  friendship  with  sincerity. 1 

' & It  my  here  be  well  to  state  that  Ben  praised 

all  his  contemporaries  more  than  did  any  other  playwright. 
That  Ben  was  not  jealous  of  Will  can  be  seen  by  his  many 
laudatory  commendations  *,  he  encouraged  7/ill  every  time 
he  turned  out  a fine  piece  of  work.  The  fact  that  he 
believed  himself  superior  to  Will  is  without  grounds  when 
we  consider  such  remarks  as  these: 

One  day  as  Ben  was  leaving  7/ill’s  room  he  said: 

"Ay  writing.  Would  I had  one-half  of  they  facility!  How 
happy  thou  art  or  shouldst  be!"  2 

After  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet  Ben  said 
to  Will  that  he  would  give  all  he  had  if  he  could  have 
written  it,  though  he  did  not  own  much,  and  was  some- 
times forced  to  sell  his  books  for  food.  ^ 

It  has  been  said  that  when  Ben  was  imprisoned 
for  killing  Gabriel  Spenser,  7/ill  came  to  his  rescue. 

7/hen  Ben  told  Will  how  horrible  it  was  in  prison  Will 
said: 

"Say  no  more-- I cannot  bear  it!  I'll  to  the 

) % ^ See  7/.  Gifford,  The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  43 

See  also  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  IX  Edition 
Vol.  XIV  p.  744. 

2 A.  E.  Eisher,  To  The  Sun,  p.  169. 

5 ibid.  171 
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Mayor  at  once,  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  to 
Lord  Howard,  and--"  To  which  Ben  answered:  "Thou  art 

a golden  lad,  Will,  golden’."  ^ 

Will  always  had  a deep  respect  for  Ben  for  he 
realized  that  here  was  a Lian  who  knew  all  the  classic 
authors,  had  rea.d  widely  on  all  subjects,  had  fought 
and  killed  men,  and  was  the  most  learned  playwright  in 
England.  - 

That  Ben  was  frank  at  all  times  is  seen  from 
these  remarks  concerning  Will: 

Ben  at  one  time  said  to  Will:  "I  think  thee 

able  to  write  better  than  ’Richard  III ’--yea,  I have 
a solid  conviction  that  thou  canst  do  better,  if  thou 
wilt  try." 1 2  3 

When  speaking  to  Drummond,  Ben  told  him  that 
Shakespeare  wanted  art  a.nd  sometimes  sense,  for  in  a 
play  he  brought  in  a number  of  men  saying  that  they 
had  suffered  shipwreck  in  Bohemia,  where  there  is  no 
sea  near  by  some  one  hundred  miles.  ^ 

This  above  phrase  is  the  tritest  of  all  Jen- 
son’s observations.  That  many  other  playwrights  notic 


1 

A.  E.  Eisher,  To  The  Sun,  p.  209 

2 ibid.  163 

3 ibid.  161 

^ ITotes  of  Ben  Jonson’s  Conversations  with  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  p.  16. 
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ed  Shakespeare’s  error  is  reasonable  to  believe;  but  because 
Ben  had  the  courage  to  point  out  this  mistake  he  is  regard- 
ed with  indignation  by  some  writers. 

It  has  been  believed  that  when  Will  died  in  1616 
Jonson  had  become  free  from  a man  whom  he  hated  and  feared 
through  life.  The  only  memorial  which  is  found  of  Ben’s 
active  malevolence  against  Will  is  the  generous  burst  of 
affection  on  his  death.  To  my  mind  this  bit  of  writing  is 
one  of  the  most  impressing  and  charming  ever  penned  for  a 
departed  friend.  Ben’s  title  is:  To  the  memory  of  my  be- 
loved tine  author , master  William  Shakespeare  and  what  he 
hath  left  us.  He  then  commences  with  all  sincerity: 

"I  therefore  will  begin.  Soul 
of  the  Age! 

The  applause,  delight,  and  wonder, 
of  my  stage! 

My  Shakespeare,  rise!  I will,  not 
lodge  thee  by 

Chaucer,  or  Spenser;  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A little  further,  or  make  thee  a room! 

Thou  art  a.  Monument,  without  a tomb! 

And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live; 

And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 


"He  was  not  for  an  Age;  but  for  all  Time!"  1 
Why  is  it  then  that  we  worship  Shakespeare  and 
feel  a sort  of  disgust  toward  Ben?  This  can  best  be  ex- 


B.  Jonson,  The  Jonson  Anthology,  pp.  24-25 
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plained  by  comparing  Will’s  and  Ben’s  character. 

Will  was  always  tactful.  It  has  been  said  that 
when  Will  received  an  invitation  from  Court,  Burbage,  his 
partner,  was  jealous.  Will  realized  this  and  told  Burbage 
that  he  had  not  received  this  mark  of  favor  through  merit, 
but  owed  it  rather  to  the  kind  offices  of  his  patron.  He 
told  Burbage  this  for  he  could  not  bear  to  see  anyone 
suffer  in  his  self-esteem  when  a careful  word  might  repair 
all  the  hurt;  whether  that  word  was  the  strict  truth  did 
not  matter  much. 

Ben,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  tactless.  He 
was  independent  and  fearless;  he  expressed  his  ideas  freely 
and  never  gave  them  a second  thought.  Loreover,  Shakes- 
peare is  also  contrasted  with  Jonson;  for  Ben  always  boast- 
ed of  his  great  knowledge  and  of  his  clever  acts,  but  Will, 
although  he  talked  more  than  any  man  in  London,  seldom 
spoke  of  h ims elf. 

Ben’s  unpopularity  may  therefore  be  traced  to 
his  tactlessness  and  boasting.  Yet  we  must  admire  the 
man  for  his  outspoken  criticisms  and  daring  truth.  His 
boasting  we  must  also  forgive  for  all  that  he  said  about 
himself  was  true;  he  very  seldom  made  rash  statements. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Ben  had  many  enemies  as 
well  as  friends,  for  no  one  likes  to  hear  a man  "blow  his 
own  horn"  even  though  the  statements  are  correct.  Had 
Jonson  been  like  ShakesiJeare  in  his  personal  character- 
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istics  he  would,  probably  have  out-shone  Will  as  regards 
popular  admiration  for  we  must  not  forget  that  Ben  was  a 
fine  student  of  human  nature. 

The  best  way  to  sura  up  Ben’s  opinion  of  Will  is 
to  use  Ben’s  own  words:  ^ 

"I  remember  the  players  have  often  mentioned 
it  is  an  honor  to  Shakespeare , that  in  his  writing,  what- 
soever he  planned,  he  never  blotted  out  a line.  Ly  answer 
hath  been  ’Would  he  had  blotted  out  a thousand’  which  they 
thought  a malevolent  speech.  I had  not  told  posterity  this 
but  for  their  ignorance,  who  chose  that  circumstance  to 
commend  their  friend  by  wherein  he  most  faulted;  and  to 
justify  my  own  candor,  for  I loved  the  man  and  do  honor 
his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry  as  much  as  any.  He  was, 
indeed,  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature;  had  an 
excellent  fancy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions, 
that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stopped.  His 
wit  was  in  his  own  power;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so 
too.  Many  times  he  fell  into  those  things,  could  not  es- 
cape laughter,  as  when  he  said  in  the  person  of  Caesar, 
one  speaking  to  him:  ’Caesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong’.  He 

replied:  ’Caesar  did  never  wrong  but  with  just  cause’ ; 
and  such  like  which  are  ridiculous.  But  he  redeemed  his 
vices  with  his  virtues.  There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be 
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B.  Jons on,  Timber  or  Discoveries,  p.  23 
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praised  than  to  be  pardoned." 

Gifford  greatly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Ben, 
who  has  been  described  as  a mere  mass  of  spleen  and  ill- 
nature,  was,  in  fact,  the  frankest  and  most  liberal  of 
mankind.  This  can  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  Ben  gave  to 
individuals  more  valuable  books  than  any  other  person  of 
that  age. 

That  Ben  possessed  a constitutional  warmth  of 
temper  and  great  quickness  of  feeling  which  gave  a tone 
of  bluntness  to  his  language  is  indeed  true;  but  it  did 
not  go  further.  His  frank  opinions,  his  blunt  statements, 
and  hi3  gruff  manners  brought  many  unwarranted  attacks 
which  he  had  to  fight  off  as  best  he  could. 

In  1597  we  find  that  our  young  hero  became 
associated  with  Philip  Henslowe,  owner  of  the  Rose  Play- 
house. He  was  a strolling  player  and  wandered  through 
England,  usually  taking  the  part  of  a murderer  or  devil. 
Ben  was  not  much  of  a success  as  an  actor  for  hi3  physique 
handicapped  him  in  hi3  brief  stage  career.  Henslowe 
found  in  Ben,  however,  an  excellent  instructor  and  writer 
and  he  soon  sent  him  back  to  London  where  he  rewrote 
and  mended  old  plays. 

On  September  22,  1598  Ben  again  showed  his  valor 
when  he  fought  the  famous  duel  with  Gabriel  Spenser,  an 
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affair  which  he  repented  throughout  his  life.  Spenser 
was  a handsome  fellow  and  Henslowe’s  most  accomplished 
actor.  It  seems  that  during  a drunken  brawl  in  a tavern 
Ben  let  his  heavy  pewter  cup  down  on  Gabriel’s  head. 
Gabriel,  a proud  fellow,  thought  it  an  insult  and  when 
he  gathered  his  wits  together  sent  Ben  a note  challeng- 
ing him  to  a duel.  Ben  nonchalantly  accepted,  got  in 
touch  with  Chapman  who  became  his  second,  and  went  to 
Hogsden  Fields  to  keep  the  appointment.  It  took  but 
little  skill  on  Ben’s  part  to  plunge  his  rapier  through 
Spenser’s  heart. 

Immediately  after  the  duel  Ben  was  imprisoned. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest  and  the 
result  was  his  conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  which 
he  adhered  for  twelve  years.  Ben  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  brought  against  him;  his  goods  and  chattels  were 
forfeited  and  his  left  thumb  was  branded.  This  affair, 
however,  did  not  seem  greatly  to  affect  his  reputation. 

That  Ben  was  converted  seems  at  first  indeed 
strange,  especially  when  we  consider  his  parentage. 

But  it  is  not  so  strange  when  ve  remember  that  religion 
was  in  a fluctuating  state  in  England  at  that  time.  It 
went  from  the  incoherent  Reformation  of  Henry  VIII  to  the 
Protestantism  of  Edward,  then  a relpase  into  Popery  under 
kary,  and  the  return  to  a purer  faith  with  Elizabeth. 
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After  this  conversion  Ben  was  not  a very  diligent  student 
of  divinity;  although  he  thought  of  religion  it  is  probable 
that  religious  creeds  and  controversies  did  not  take  up 
much  of  hi 3 time. 

When  Jonson  killed  Spenser,  Henslowe  and  Ben 
parted  ways,  for  in  Spenser  Henslowe  had  lost  his  most 
talented  actor.  Ben  now  wrote  some  plays  for  James 
Burbage,  the  owner  of  the  theatre  in  Shoreditch  and  a 
worthy  rival  of  Henslowe,  He  was  a stout  man,  with  long 
hair,  dull  blue  eyes  that  would  not  remain  fixed  any- 
where, and  a low  voice,  always  gentle,  always  wandering. 

His  son,  Richard,  was  the  chief  actor  of  the  company  in 
which  Will  and  Ben  were  employed.  Richard  was  a fine 
actor  and  Ben  always  liked  to  listen  to  his  noisy  gossip 
of  the  stage. 

Shakespeare,  who  also  belonged  to  Burbage’s 
company  which  then  divided  London  with  Henslowe’ s,  soon 
played  in  Ben’s  comedy  Every  Han  in  His  Humour,  which 
was  a great  success.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  through 
Will’s  influence  that  Ben’s  play  was  accepted.  But  this 
is  not  true;  it  was  accepted  because  of  its  many  witty 
remarks  and  its  fine  workmanship.  ~ 

In  1598  Shakespeare  took  the  leading  role  in 
Jonson’ s comedy  Black  Friars . There  have  frequently  been 
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comments  that  Will  did  Ben  a good  turn  whenever  he  to  oh  part 
in  his  plays.  This  is  not  so  for  we  must  not  forget  that 
Will  was  an  actor  hy  profession,  and  that  his  whole  fortune 
had  "been  derived  from  the  theatre.  He  acted  on  the  stage 
for  many  years  and  he  did  not  have  the  least  suspicion 
that  he  was  conferring  any  special  favor  to  the  authors  hy 
acting  in  their  plays.  1 

In  George  Chapman,  Ben  found  a true  friend.  He 
helped  Ben  whenever  anything  went  wrong.  It  is  said  that 
when  Ben  was  imprisoned  after  the  duel  with  Spenser,  Chap- 
man immediately  went  to  Ben’s  lodgings,  gathered  up  all  his 
manuscripts  and  sold  them  to  Shakespeare. 

Ben  now  he came  acquainted  with  John  Lars ton,  an 
Oxford  graduate  who  had  achieved  some  fame  during  his 
college  days  hy  writing  erotic  verse.  But  Larston’s  per- 
sonal relations  with  Jonson  soon  proved  to  he  not  like  the 
good  fellowship  which  existed  between  Chapman  and  Jonson. 
Mars ton  was  childishly  vain,  affected,  voluptuous,  and 
effeminate.  It  is  only  natural  that  such  a person  could 
not  win  Ben’s  favor. 

Between  1598  and  1606  there  arose  what  was  known 
as  the  "War  of  the  Theatres",  in  which  Jonson  and  Marston 
were  the  chief  combatants.  Almost  all  of  the  plays  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  were  written  hy  them  and  are  full 
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of  personal  satire  directed  against  each  other.  In  one  play 
Larston  portrayed  Ben  as  a frequenter  or  Brothels;  no  one 
but  Ben  recognized  the  portrait.  Ben  immediately  took  his 
revenge  when  in  1600  he  wrote  Cynthia’s  Revels  which  offend- 
ed both  Lars ton  and  Becker* 

In  1601  when  Se,j anus,  failed,  Larston  wrote  a new 
Roman  tragedy  of  his  own.  ’’Know"  , he  wrote  in  his  preface, 
"that  I have  not  laboured  in  this  poem  to  tie  myse]f  to  re- 
late anything  as  an  historian  but  to  enlarge  everything  as 
a poet.  To  transcribe  authors,  quote  authorities,  and  trans 
late  Latin  prose  orations  into  blank  verse,  hath,  in  this 
subject,  been  the  least  aim  of  my  studies."  1 The  public 
applauded  this  play  for  they  had  not  appreciated  Ben’s 
Sejanus  which  they  held  as  a great  work  of  pedantry,  for 
in  this  play  Ben  had  made  use  of  his  prodigious  erudition. 

Ben  disliked  Larston  and  had  once  spanked  him 
in  public  and  wrenched  a pistol  from  him.  He  also  told 
Drummond  that  Larston  wrote  his  father-in-law’ s sermons 
and  his  father-in-law  his  comedies.  ^ This  battle  soon 
subside-";  Larston  showed  his  hearty  admiration  for  Ben  and 
his  works  by  writing  Ben  commendatory  dedications  and  epi- 
logues . 

When  Cynthia’ 3 Revels  was  played  Queen  Eliza- 
beth condescended  to  visit  the  public  playhouse,  which 

1 B.  Steel,  0 Rare  Ben  Jonson,  p.  65. 

o 

* Notes  of  Ben  Jonson’s  Conversat ions  with  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  p.  16. 
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was  indeed  a great  honor  for  Ben.  Elizabeth  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  play  and  commended  Ben,  but  that  was  all. 

Qu een  Elizabeth  was  not  very  popular  with  the  playwrights 
^ and  actors  for  although  she  was  exacting  she  was  rather 

stingy.  Historians  have  agreed  that  many  poet3  won  honor 
under  her,  but  little  more;  her  compensations  were  very 
meagre  and  the  actors  and  writers  felt  relieved  when  she 
died. 

Ben  told  Drummond  that  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  never 
saw  herself  after  she  became  old  in  a true  glass;  they 
painted  her,  and  sometimes  would  vermilion  her  nose.  She 
had  always  at  Christmas  set  dice  that  threw  sixes  or  fives, 
and  she  knew  not  they  were  other,  to  make  her  win  and  es- 
teem herself  fortunate. 

Many  authorities  have  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
Ben  was  utterly  devoid  of  worldly  prudence.  What  he  lib- 
erally received  he  lavishly  spent;  he  gave  and  expected  to 
be  given.  His  house  was  open  to  all  his  friends  and  never 
did  he  turn  away  a man  in  want  without  giving  him  some  aid. 
He  always  considered  wine  a necessity  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  occasional  influence  of  that  morbid  tendency  to 
melancholy  generated  by  a constitutional  affection  of  the 
scurvy.  Eor  this  same  reason  Ben  always  sought  company 
and  liked  to  be  merry. 

P Although  Ben  said:  "Though  a man  be  hungry,  he 

should  not  play  the  parasite,"  he  did  not  live  up  to  the 
saying.  Ben  lived  upon  Aurelian  Townsend,  an  unacclaimed 

^ Notes  on  Ben  Jons on’s  Conversat ions  with  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  p.  23. 
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poet,  for  more  than  three  months.  The  young  poet  thought 
that  in  this  way  he  would  be  able  to  win  Ben’s  favor,  but 
this  proved  a disappointment . Although  Townsend  tried  to 
make  Ben  as  comfortable  as  possible  Ben  soon  became  annoy- 
ed by  his  foolish  flattery  and  left  him. 

It  is  proper  that  we  now  consider  Ben’s  erudi- 
tion. The  extent  of  his  reading  is  indeed  surprising; 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  too  poor  and  trifling,  too  re- 
condite and  profound,  for  his  insatiable  curiosity  and 
thirst  for  knowledge.  In  his  studies  Ben  was  laborious 
and  indefatigable;  his  familiarity  with  the  classics  of 
Greece  and  Rome  was  astounding.  His  memory  was  so  ten- 
acious and  strong  that  when  turned  fort;/  he  could  have  re- 
peated all  that  he  ever  wrote:  his  judgment  was  also 
accurate  and  solid.  Gifford  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  England  ever  possess- 
ed a better  scholar  than  Ben.  Many  critics  believe  that 
Ben  and  Hilton  were  the  two  most  learned  scholars  England 
ever  had.  1 

Symonds  ^ says  this  about  Jonson’s  unparallel- 
ed reading  knowledge: 

"This  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  translation 
is  managed  with  admirable  freedom.  He  held  the  prose 

W.  Gifford,  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  57. 

See  also  J.  A.  Symonds,  Ben  Jonson,  p.  52. 


Ben  Jonson,  p.  52. 
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writers  and  poets  of  antiquity  in  solution  in  his  spacious 
memory.  He  did  not  need  to  dovetail  or  weld  his  borrow- 
ings into  one  another,  but  rather,  having  fused  them  in 
his  own  mind,  poured  them  plastically  forth  into  the  mould 
of  thought . " 

Another  authority  ^ says  that  Ben  had  a mind  so 
highly  cultivated  that  turns  of  thought  or  expression  give 
evidence  of  his  scholarship  in  ever j page  he  writes. 

When  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  died  the  olaywrights  and 
actors  looked  forward  to  a better  reward  for  their  work. 

In  king  James  I they  found  a man  who  really  appreciated 
learning.  He  was  very  fond  of  scholarship,  was  a generous 
patron  of  letters,  and  a poet  himself.  What  he  cultivated 
in  himself  he  loved  in  others.  The  poets  at  last  felt 
they  were  about  to  receive  their  just  compensations. 

The  accession  of  James  I to  the  English  throne 
in  1604  opened  a new  era  for  Jons on.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  James  took  a liking  to  Ben;  the  king  liked  nothing 
better  than  splendid  shows,  and  he  prized  nothing  more  than 
erudition.  The  queen,  the  former  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark, 
also  helped  to  make  Ben  a favorite  at  Court,  for  she  loved 
to  hold  pageants  and  masques. 

We  now  see  Ben  at  his  height  of  career;  his  re- 
putation was  so  great  that  few  public  solemnities  were 
thought  perfect  without  his  attendance.  Ben’s  masques  at 

1 

H.  Morley,  Plays  and  poems  by  Ben  Jonson,  p.  8. 
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Court  helped  to  spread  his  fame.  Though  the  masque  was  a 
growth  of  foreign  origin,  it  was  thoroughly  domesticated 
in  the  high  places  of  English  literature  hy  Ben.  His 
vast  learning,  creative  power , humorous  ingenuity,  and 
his  splendid  lyrical  gift  were  all  combined  in  these  gor- 
geous productions. 

These  masques  were  magnif i cently  constructed; 
they  consisted  of  dialogue,  singing,  and  dancing.  Ben 
wrote  them  for  the  people  at  Court  and  they  were  acted 
hy  them,  James  and  Anne  usually  taking  the  leading  roles. 
The  songs  were  written  hy  professional  people  and  always 
fitted  the  occasion.  The  nohle  display  of  grace,  elegance, 
dignity,  and  heauty  must  have  been  a spectacle  not  soon 
forgotten. 

As  time  went  on  James  appreciated  Ben  more  and 
more.  In  consideration  of  his  services,  he  conferred 
upon  him  a pension  of  a hundred  pounds  yearly  for  life. 

In  courtesy  this  has  heen  termed  creating  him  poet  laur- 
eate. It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Jonson  was  the 
first  Court  poet  to  receive  a pension.  Both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  University  now  conferred  upon  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Master  of  Arts  not  because  of  his  studies 
but  rather  for  the  admiration  which  his  plays  inspired. 

In  1604  Ben  in  conjunction  with  Chapman  and 
Marston  produced  Eastward  Hoi  This  roaring  comedy  was 


said  to  reflect  on  the  Scots  and  to  satirize  the  wholesale 
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creation  of  knights.  The  king  upon  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
James  Murray  gave  orders  to  arrest  the  authors.  Although 
Ben  had  not  written  any  of  these  offensive  passages,  he 
considered  himself  also  at  fault  and  therefore  voluntarily 
accompanied  the  ether  two  authors  to  prison.  When  the  king 
learned  of  Ben’s  emb arras sing  situation  he  gave  all  these 
playwrights  an  unconditional  pardon.  This  pardon  come  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  for  all  were  about  to  be  severly  punish- 
ed.  1 

Ben  was  really  fond  of  James.  True,  James  had 
shown  him  many  favors  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Ben 
always  appreciated  them  and  gave  James  the  best  he  had.  In 

o 

an  epigram  to  King  James  Ben  begins: 

"How,  best  of  kings,  dost  thou  a sceptre  bear’. 

How,  best  of  poets,  dost  thou  laurel  wear! 

One  historian  ^ has  characterised  James  I in 
this  manner: 

"Whatever  the  weaknesses  and  defects  of  James, 
he  possessed  a marked  idiosyncrasy  of  his  o wn;  if  net  a 
great  personality,  he  was  at  least  an  uncommon  one;  and 
in  few  reigns  did  the  individual  character  of  the  sovereign 
make  itself  more  felt." 


See  p.  2 note  It&v  further  details. 

^ W.  Gifford,  The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  665 
^ T.  F.  Henderson,  James  I and  VI,  Preface  II 
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It  has  been  said  that  although  Ben  had  many 
enemies  he  did  not  hate  them  for  long.  There  is  pos- 
sibly one  exception  to  this  statement;  his  hatred  for 
Inigo  Jones,  the  royal  architect,  seems  to  have  been 
a life-long  one.  Somehow  or  other  they  could  never 
agree  as  to  the  productions  of  the  masques.  Whenever 
something  went  wrong  with  a masque  they  would  blame 
ea.ch  other  for  its  failure. 

St eel ^describes  an  interesting  incident.  It 
seems  that  when  Ben  became  poet  laureate  he  felt  that 
he  could  new  direct  Inigo  rather  than  collaborate  with 
him.  When  Ben  put  his  own  name  in  huge  betters  in  the 
middle  of  the  page  of  a masque  a.nd  Inigo’s  name  in  tiny 
italics  in  a corner,  the  jea.lous  e.rchitect  went  into  a 
rage.  He  complained  vociferously  of  this  injustice  at 
Court  and  his  friends  helped  him  by  influencing  the 
king  to  pass  Ben  by  when  the  time  came  for  a new  masque. 

Perhaps  the  cruellest  act  was  committed  by  Inigo. 
While  Ben  was  sick  and  bed-ridden  in  1628  Jcnes  used  his 
influence  at  Court  to  place  Aurelian  Townsend  in  Ben’s 
place.  This  was  a great  blow  to  Ben  but  knowing  Inigo 
as  he  did  he  realized  that  Inigo  did  this  so  he  could 
have  all  the  praise. 

! t That  Ben  had  no  love  for  Inigo  can  be  seen  from 
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0 Rare  Ben  Jons on,  p.  138 
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the  following: 

"Ben  said  to  Prince  Charles  of  Inigo  Jones  that 
when  he  wanted  words  to  express  the  greatest  villian  in 
the  world  he  would  call  him  an  Inigo."  ^ 

"One  time  when  Inigo  had  accused  Ben  of  naming 
him  a fool  behind  his  back,  Ben  denied  it;  but  he  told 

o 

him  that  he  was  an  arrant  knave  and  he  avouched  it." 

Again  in  an  epigram  on  Inigo  Jones  Ben  writes:* 2 3 
"Sir  Inigo  doth  fear,  as  I hear 
And  labors  to  seem  worthy  of  this  fear; 

That  I should  write  upon  him  some  sharp  verse, 

Able  to  eat  into  his  bones  and  pierce 
The  marrow o Wretch!  I quit  thee  of  they  pain, 
Thou’st  too  ambitious,  and  dost  fear  in  vain 
The  Lybian  lion  hunts  no  butterflies; 

Ke  makes  the  camel  and  dull  ass  his  prize, 

If  thou  be  so  desirous  to  be  read, 

Seek  out  some  hungry  painter,  that,  for  bread, 

With  rotten  chalk  or  coal,  upon  the  wall, 

Will  well  design  thee  to  be  view’d  of  all, 

That  sit  upon  the  common  draught  or  stand; 

Thy  forehead  is  too  narrow  for  my  brand." 


ITotes  of  Ben  Jonson’s  Conversations  with 
William  Brummond  of  Hawthornden,  p.  30. 

2 ibid.  p.  31 

3 

V/.  Gifford,  The  Works  of  Ben  Jons  on,  659. 
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Samuel  Daniel , the  Court  poet  under  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, was  an  amiable  and  frank  old  man  who  did  not  notice 
the  growing  fondness  which  James  showed  for  Ben.  Many 
\1  writers  ha/ve  accused  Ben  of  influencing  James  in  dis- 

missing  Daniel.  One  biographer  ^ has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Ben  told  James  that  Daniel  was  a good  man 
but  was  no  poet.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Daniel  had  a 
feeling  of  resentment  toward  Ben,  for  Ben  had  won  his 
position  at  Court  through  his  accomplishments  only;  he  had 
used  no  unfair  means  to  secure  the  coveted  position  of 
poet  laureate.  Daniel,  heartbroken,  withdrew  from  Court 
and  died  three  years  later. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Ben’s  friend,  admired  Ben 
for  his  immense  knowledge  and  considered  himself  rather 
fortunate  in  securing  Ben  as  his  son’s  tutor.  Sir  Walter 
liked  to  write,  and  although  he  was  the  author  of  several 
■works  he  has  been  accused  of  having  other  famous  men 
help  him  write  them, 

Ben  himself  told  Drummond  that  Raleigh  esteem- 
ed more  of  fame  than  conscience.  The  best  wits  of  Eng- 
land were  employed  in  making  his  History.  Ben  himself 
had  written  a piece  for  him  of  the  Punic  War,  which  he 
altered  and  set  in  his  book.  ^ 


B.  Steel,  0 Rare  Ben  Jonson,  p.  109, 


ITotes  on  Ben  Jonson’s  Conversations  with 
William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  p.  15. 
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In  young  Raleigh  Ben  found  a boy  he  detested 
and  with  whom  he  could  do  very  little.  When  Ben  became 
his  tutor  at  the  time  of  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
* in  1613  they  both  went  to  Prance.  Sir  Walter’s  son  v/as 

always  up  to  something  and  seemed  to  enjoy  making  Ben’s 
life  miserable. 

While  in  France  Ben  made  two  important  visits, 
one  to  Henry  IV  and  the  other  to  Cardinal  du  Perron. 
Although  the  king  and  notables  treated  him  kindly  he 
somehow  could  not  enjoy  their  company.  His  visit  to 
the  Cardinal  wa.s  also  a disappointment.  Ben  had  always 
admired  him;  but  when  the  Cardinal  showed  Ben  his  trans- 
lation of  Virgil  it  is  said  that  Ben  took  the  manuscript, 
read  a few  lines  and  threw  it  carelessly  away  saying  that 
it  was  naught.  Ben  left  the  Cardinal’s  home  disgusted, 
while  the  Cardinal  felt  highly  insulted. 

A very  embarrassing  incident  occurred,  to  Ben 
while  in  France.  It  happened  that  Ben  had  become  drunk 
in  a tavern  and  young  Raleigh  had  followed  him.  The 
young  imp,  sensing  some  fun,  stripped  Ben  stark  naked, 
laid  him  in  a flat  cart,  and  pulled  it  through  the 
streets.  At  every  corner  he  showedhis  governor 
stretched  out  and  told  the  people  that  he  was  a more 
lively  image  of  the  crucifix  than  any  they  had  ever 


seen 
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Ben  informed.  Drummond  that  Raleigh’s  mother  was 
very  much  delighted  with  this  sport,  for  she  thought 
that  young  Raleigh  acted  like  her  husband  who  also  liked 
to  play  pranks.  ' The  father,  however,  was  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  his  son’s  progress.  At  first  he  blam- 
ed Ben  but  he  soon  relaized  that  it  was  his  son’s  fault 
a.nd  Ben  and  Sir  Walter  again  became  friends. 

A poet  for  whom  Ben  had  much  respect  was  John 
Donne.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1615  and  rose  rapidly  in 
the  church.  Since  Donne  was  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
original,  independent,  and  virile  poets,  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  find  a true  friend  in  Ben.  Jons on  esteemed  Donne 
to  be  the  first  poet  in  the  world  in  seme  things.  He 
thought  so  much  of  Donne’s  Lost  Chaine  that  he  learned 
the  verses  by  heart,  which  indeed  was  a compliment  he 
did  not  pay  many.  Ben  was  also  the  first  great  poet  to 
say  that  Donne  had  written  his  best  pieces  before  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  added,  that  Donne  himself, 
for  not  being  understood,  would  perish.  Ben’s  words 
proved  to  be  true.  Very  little  has  been  res.d  of  Donne’s 
poetry  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  although 
there  are  still  to  be  found  many  beautiful  lines  in  his 
works.  Donne  has  recently,  however,  been  coming  into 
great  favor . again. 

■**  Notes  on  Ben  Jonson’s  Conversation  with 
William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  p.  21. 
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Ben  in  his  epigram  to  John  Donne  says: 

"Donne,  the  delight  of  Phoebus  and  each  Muse, 

Who  to  this  one,  all  other  brains  refuse. 

Whose  every  work,  of  thy  most  early  wit, 

Come  forth  example,  and  remains  so,  yet."  1 2 

Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  famous  as 
co-authors,  were  Ben’s  friends.  They  found  Ben  a jolly 
and  worthy  companion  and  spent  many  a night  with  him  in 
the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  Friday  Street.  Both  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  were  very  cheerful,  good-natured  fellows 
and  they  enjoyed  Ben’s  company.  Jonson  loved  them  both 
and  praised  their  fine  work  at  every  turn.  He  regarded 
Fletcher  as  his  only  rival  who  could  make  a masque. 

In  an  epigram  to  Francis  Beaumont  Ben  praises 
his  work  by  saying: 

"How  I do  love  thee  Beaumont,  and  thy  muse 
That  unto  me  dost  such  religion  use’. 

How  I do  fear  myself,  that  cannot  worth 

The  least  indulgent  thought  they  pen  drops  forth! " 
The  Mermaid  Tavern  was  the  most  famous  tavern  in 
England..  Here  the  greatest  masters  of  English  litera- 
ture assembled  to  pour  forth  their  knowledge  and  wit. 

Ben  was  very  fond  of  conviviality  and  was  very 

p 

fond,  of  wine.  Gifford  ° maintains  that  in  this  case,  as 

1 W.  Gifford,  The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  669 

2 ibid.  p.  55. 
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in  others,  Ben  liked  to  exaggerate  his  foibles,  and  play- 
ed into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  who  condemned  him  as  be- 
ing an  habitual  sot  and  a man  who  made  drink  one  of  the 
elements  in  which  he  lived.  Gifford  concludes  that  the 
above  criticisms  have  very  little  weight  when  we  consider 
that  an  "habitual  sot"  wrote  such  a vast  amount  of  fine 
works  and  had  such  an  immense  store  of  knowledge. 

Symonds  on  this  point  says:  ~ 

"Not  that  we  have  any  right  to  think  of  Jonson 
as  a sot  or  toper.  It  is  true  that  he  indulged  in  too 
much  drink.  Many  of  the  tales  he  told  about  himself  to 
Drummond  owe  their  point  to  a certain  weakness  for  the 
bottle  in  his  nature.  This  addiction  to  wine  must  not 
•blind  us  to  the  fact  that  in  the  taverns  he  frequented 
were  gathered  round  him  the  most  famous  wits  of  England." 

Ben  has  often  been  accused  of  delighting  in  low 

company.  But  when  we  consider  that  men  such  as  Camden, 

Shakespeare,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Donne  and  other  distinguish 

ed  gentlemen  were  his  friends  we  can  cast  aside  this  ac- 

2 

cusation.  As  one  authority  puts  it:  "At  his  merriest 
he  spurns  low  thoughts , and  in  his  cups  he  seeks  true 
poets  and  true  scholars  for  his  comrades." 

Some  biographers  point  out  many  of  Ben’s  vices. 


1 

Ben  Jenson,  Introduction,  XXIX 

2 

H.  Lor ley,  Plays  and  Poems  by  Ben  Jonson,  p.  6. 
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His  indecencies  and  Toad  manners  seem  to  them  sc  many  that 
some  conclude  that  the  less  said  about  his  character  the 
better.  Without  attempting  to  defame  Shakespeare  in  any 
way  a comparison  of  Will’s  and  Ben’s  plays  as  to  profanity 
will  exonerate  Ben  of  some  of  his  so-called  vices.  Gifford ^ 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  call  Ben  a saint  when  compared 
with  Shakespeare. 

In  Ben  his  comrades  found  a man  who  knew  people; 
he  had  mingled  with  the  ignorant  and  the  great  minds  of 
the  day,  with  the  rich  and  poor,  with  the  nobility  and  the 
proletariat;  here  was  a man  who  could  converse  pleasantly 
with  all  classes  of  people.  Because  of  his  frank  manners 
his  associates  found  him  to  be  a most  delightful  and  in- 
structive companion.  Lien  of  genius  and  talent  all  flock- 
ed to  Ben  and  locked  up  to  him  for  advice  and  encourage- 
ment. There  were  very  few  men  who  having  met  Ben  did  not 
boast  of  the  advantage  and  enjoyment  derived  from  his 
societjr. 

As  has  been  seen  the  kermaid  became  famous  for 
its  "wit  combats”.  Here  gathered  the  literary  minds  of 
England  and  enjoyed  many  hours  of  fun  and  suggestful 
criticisms,  for  it  was  a real  jolly  group.  Since  the 
taverns  were  the  only  places  in  which  such  assemblies 
could  be  held,  it  was  but  natural  for  cur  friends  to 

1 

The  Works  of  Ben  Jons on,  p.  54. 
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drink  wine  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  surroundings  in  which  they 
found  themselves . Shakespeare  and  Jonson  usually  were  the 
min  “actors"  in  these  "wit  combats"  and  every  remark  was 
taken  good  naturedly.  It  might  be  well  to  add  that  Ben 
usually  got  the  better  of  Will. 

Beaumont  writing  a letter  to  Ben  says:  1 2 
"What  things  have  we  seen, 

Done  at  the  Mermaid!  heard  words  thst  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came, 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a jest." 

Alfred  IToyes  ° describes  Ben  and  the  Mermaid  as 
follows : 

"There,  flitting  to  and  fro  with  cups  of  wine 
I heard  them  toss  the  Chrysomelan  names 
From  mouth  to  mouth--Lyly  and  Peele  and  Lodge, 

Kit  Marlow,  Michael  Drayton,  and  the  rest 
With  Ben,  rare  Ben,  brick- layer  Ben,  who  rolled 
Like  a great  galleon  on  his  ingle-bench. 

Some  twenty  years  of  age  he  seemed;  and  yet 
This  young  Garguntua  with  the  bull-dog  jaws, 

The  T,  for  Tyburn,  branded  on  his  thumb, 

And  grim  pack-pitted  face  was  growling  tales 
To  Dekker  that  would  fight  a buccaneer, — 

1 W.  Gifford,  The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  19. 

2 

Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  p.  6. 
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How  in  the  fierce  Low  Countries  he  had  killed 
His  n;an,  and  won  that  scar  on  his  bronzed  fist, 

Was  taken  prisoner,  and  turned  Catholik; 

And,  now  returned  to  London,  was  resolved 
To  blast  away  the  vapours  of  the  town 
With  Boreas- throated  plays  of  thunderous  mirth. " 
Robert  Herrick  and  other  friends  of  Ben  now 
formed  "The  Tribe  of  Ben."  This  club  was  largely  com- 
posed of  younger  men  and  students  of  the  universities 
who  worshipped  "Father  Ben."  Ben  was  the  head  of  this 
organization  which  would  meet  in  the  Apollo  room  of  the 
Devil  Tavern.  Here  there  was  drawn  up  a secret  set  of 
rules  to  which  all  members  strictly  adhered.  Perhaps 
the  three  most  interesting  of  the  eleven  rules  are 
these:  ^ 

I 

"As  the  fondness  of  our  pleasure,  let  each  pay  his  shot, 
Except  some  chance  friend,  whom  a member  bring  in. 

For  hence  be  sad,  the  lewd  fop,  and  the  sot; 

For  each  have  the  plagues  of  good  company  been. 

II 

"Let  the  learned  and  the  witty,  the  jovial  and  gay, 

The  generous  and  honest,  compose  our  free  state; 

And  the  more  to  exalt  our  delight  whilst  we  stay, 

Let  none  be  debarr’d  from  his  choice  ferns.. ] e mate. 
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XI 

"Whoever  shall  publish  what’s  said,  or  what’s  done, 

Be  he  banish’d  for  ever  our  assembly  divine, 

Let  the  freedom  we  take  be  preverted  by  none, 

To  make  a.ny  guilty  by  drinking  good  wine." 

It  is  said,  however,  that  Ben  always  pre- 
ferred. the  Mermaid  to  the  Apollo  and  that  in  his  old 
age  spent  many  happy  hours  there  dreaming  of  his  old 
friends  who  had  died  and  had  left  him  alone.  Noyes  ^ 
describes  this  as  follows: 

"Ben  was  cur  only  guest  that  day.  His  tribe 
Had  blown  to  his  new  shrine — the  Apollo  room, 

To  which,  though  they  enscrolled  his  golden  verse 
Above  their  doors  like  some  great- fruited  vine, 

Ben  still  preferred  cur  l.ermaid,  ?nd  to  smoke 
Alone  in  his  old  nook;  perhaps  to  hear 
The  voices  of  the  dead. 

The  voices  of  his  old  companions, 

Hovering  near  him, --Will  and  Kit  and  Rob." 

In  1618  Ben  decided  to  visit  Scotland.  While 
there  he  became  the  guest  of  Williarr  Drummond,  a young 
poet  who  lived  outside  of  Edinburgh  in  the  village  of 
Hawthornden.  Some  writers  term  this  period  the  most  un- 

1 Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  p.  205. 
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fortunate  of  Ben’s  life,  for  here  he  freely  related  to 
Drummond  his  opinions  of  persons  and  books.  Every  night 
when  Ben  would  retire  Drummond  would  sit  down  and  write 
everything  that  he  could  remember  of  his  conversations 
with  Ben;  these  he  later  put  in  shape  and  published. 

Some  critics  believe  that  Drummond  gave  to 
literature  a fine  contribution,  for  in  these  famous 
jottings  Ben  lives  for  us  to  this  day,  delivering  his 
censures,  terse  as  they  are,  in  an  expansive  mood  whether 
of  praise  or  of  blame.  Other  critics  consider  this  con- 
tribution negligible. 

"That  Drummond  committed  to  writing  such  re- 
collections of  his  conversations  with  a person  of  so 
much  eminence  as  the  English  Dramatist,  can  excite  no 
surprise;  it  is  what  hundreds  of  persons  before  his  time 
and  since  have  done  with  impunity  in  similar  circumstances. 
That  he  was  actuated  by  any  unworthy  motive  is  neither 
confirmed  by  internal  evidence  nor  by  any  proper  use 
that  can  be  made  of  such  notes."  ‘ 

Again  we  have: 

"No  credible  motive  has,  or  can  be  assigned  why 
Drummond  should  feel  any  desire  to  blazon  Jenson's  vices, 
and  bequeath  them  to  posterity.  We  must  not  forget  that 
if  Drummond  were  Jonson’s  enemy  he  would  have  published 
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the  notes  immediately;  "but  Drummond  kept  them  a secret  dur- 
ing the  eighteen  years  of  Ben’s  life  and  allowed  the  other 
twelve  that  he  survived  Jonson  to  pass  away  without  employ- 
ing his  notes  for  any  had  purpose.  This  shows  that  Drummond 
was  not  Ben’s  enemy." 

Gifford,  ^ who  had  done  more  to  exonerate  Ben 
of  all  the  vices  of  which  he  has  been  accused  than  any 
other  man,  takes  violent  issue  with  the  above  statements. 

He  has  this  to  say: 

"It  is  not  known  when  and  how  Jonson’ s acquaint- 
ance with  Drummond  began;  but  the  ardour  with  which  he 
cherished  his  friendship  is  almost  unexampled;  he  seems, 
upon  every  occasion  to  labor  for  language  to  express  his 
grateful  sense  of  wit;  and  very  depraved  must  have  been  the 
mind  that  could  witness  such  effusions  of  tenderness  with 
determination  to  watch  the  softest  moment,  and  betray  the 
confidence  of  his  guest.  Dor  this  perfidious  purpose  no 
one  ever  afforded  greater  facilities  than  Jonson.  He  wore 
his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at:  a bird  of 

prey,  therefore,  like  Drummond,  had  a noble  quarry  before 
him;  and  he  could  strike  at  it  without  stooping." 

But  whether  or  not  Drummond  had  an  ill  . 
purpose  when  lie  wrote  these  notes  is  not  as  important  as 
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the  real  significance  of  the  notes.  We  must  remember  that 
Jonson  spoke  his  mind  freely  in  praise  and  blame,  and  gave 
his  opinion  of  men  and  books  tersely.  He  probably  never 
gave  a second  thought  to  his  sayings  after  he  had  once  ex- 
pressed them.  Such  talk  is  not  always  very  valuable  when 
we  come  to  analyze  it. 

Gifford,  -*■  however,  seems  to  think  that  these 
notes  would  have  been  the  most  valuable  body  of  contemporary 
criticism  that  had  ever  appeared,  had  they  been  recorded 
with  a decent  respect  for  the  characters  of  the  living  as 
courtesy  demanded;  but  this  was  not  Drummond ’ s object.  He 
only  wished  to  hurt  his  decoyed  guest.  He  therefore  wrote 
rude  and  naked  remarks.  These  notes,  however,  cannot  be 
disputed.  Jenson’ s enemies,  therefore,  have  drawn  their 
topics  of  abuse  from  these  notes  and  have  unfairly  quoted 
them. 

Although  Jonson  has  received  much  adverse  crit- 
icism because  of  his  blasting  censures,  if  we  observe  his 
conversations  with  Drummond  closely  we  find  an  interest- 
ing fact.  His  censures  are  merely  critical  or  hyper- 
critical; he  belies  no  man’s  moral  character  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Raleigh,  who  i3  charged  with  taking 
credit  to  himself  for  work  he  did  not  do. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  Drummond's 
Conversations  is  the  final  pages  in  which  he  gives  his 
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opinion  of  Ben  Jonson,  which,  indeed  is  a very  low  one.  The 

following  he  wrote  January  19,  1619: 

"Jonson  is  a great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself; 
a condemner  and  scorner  of  others;  given  rather  to  lose  a 
friend  than  a jest;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action  of 
those  about  him  especially  after  dr  ini: , which  is  one  of 
the  elements  in  which  he  lives;  a dissembler  of  ill  parts 
which  reign  in  him;  a hragger  of  some  good  that  he  wants; 
thinks  nothing  well  but  what  either  he  himself  or  some  of 
his  friends  and  countrymen  have  said  and  done;  he  is  pas- 
sionately kind  and  angry;  careless  either  to  gain  or  keep 
vindictive,  but,  if  he  be  well  answered,  at  himself. 

"He  is  for  any  religion,  and  is  versed  in  both. 

He  interprets  best  sayings  and  deeds  often  to  the  worst. 

He  is  oppressed  with  fantasy,  which  has  ever  mastered  his 
reason,  a general  disease  in  many  poets.  His  inventions 
are  smooth  and  easy;  but  above  all  he  exceeds  in  trans- 
lation. 

"When  his  play  of  a Silent  Woman  was  first  act- 
ed, there  was  found  verses  after  on  the  stage  against  him, 
concluding  that  that  play  was  well  named  the  Silent  Woman 
for  there  was  never  one  man  to  applaud  it." 

It  is  obvious  that  most  of  these  statements 
are  untrue  or  exaggerated.  Somehow  or  other  Drummond 
seems  to  have  received  the  wrong  impression  of  Ben  during 
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his  two  weeks’  stay.  Some  writers  have  defended  Drummond; 
others  have  severely  criticised  him.  Gifford,  analyzing 
Drummond1 s opinion  of  Ben, .merely  throws  up  his  hands  in 
disgust  and  calls  Drummond  "a  cankered  hypocrite".  ^ 

Other  critics  believe  that  Ben  has  been  imposed  upon  by  great 
untruths  and  that  many  of  these  criticisms  are  weak  and  worth- 
less. 

When  King  James  died  on  Larch  27,  1625,  Ben  lost 
one  of  his  best  and  most  benevolent  friends.  In  King 
Charles  Ben  found  a man  who  was  not  a very  good  judge  of 
literary  talents;  he  was  not  so  familiar  with  his  servants 
nor  took  such  a great  interest  in  their  affairs  as  had 
James.  Queen  Henrietta  Laria  also  did  not  have  much  to 
do  with  Ben  for  her  Drench  breeding  could  not  stand  the 
rugged,  corpulent  poet. 

When  Charles  stopped  Ben’s  annual  pension  our 
old  poet  became  destitute.  He  suffered  from  a stroke  and 
became  bedridden;  a second  stroke  seemed  to  soften  the 
king’s  heart  for  he  gave  Ben  a hundred  pounds  and  a posi- 
tion as  Chronologer.  Dor  this  gift  Ben  wrote  this  fine 
epigram  to  King  Charles:  " 

"Great  Charles,  among  the  holy  gifts  of  grace, 

Annexed  to  thy  person  and  thy  place, 

*Tis  not  enough  (thy  piety  is  such) 
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To  cure  the  call’d  king's  evil  with  thy  touch; 

But  thou  wilt  yet  a kinglier  mastery  try, 

To  cure  the  poet’s  evil  poverty: 

And  in  these  cures  dost  so  thyself  enlarge, 

As  thou  dost  cure  our  evil  at  thy  charge.” 

Ben  in  his  old  age  found  himself  Both  lonely 
and  Broken-hearted  for  all  his  friends  had  passed  away  and 
he  seemed  to  he  alone  in  the  world.  Perhaps  Ben’ 3 thoughts 
can  Best  Be  expressed  By  this  passage:  J 

"Marlowe  is  dead,  and  Green  is  in  his  grave,' 

And  sweet  Will  Shakespeare  long  ago  is  gone! 

Our  ocean-shiplad  sleeps  Beneath  the  wave; 

RoBin  is  dead,  and  Marlowe  in  his  grave. 

Why  should  I stay  to  chant  an  idle  stave, 

And  in  my  Mermaid  Tavern  drink  alone? 

Bor  Kit  is  dead  and  Greene  is  in  his  grave 
And  sweet  Will  Shakespeare  long  ago  is  gone.” 

When  Ben  died  on  August  6,  1637,  many  poets 
paid  their  tributes  of  acknowledgement  to  one  who  seems 
to  have  Been  loved  more  than  he  was  feared  and  to  have 
left  Behind  him  a gap  which  could  not  Be  filled  again. 
People  now  Began  to  praise  Ben  and  his  works  and  to  real- 
ize that  a genius  had  Been  lost--a  genius  which  would  never 
Be  found  again. 
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Poet  S'  now  lauded  Ben;  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
piece  of  poetry  as  well  as  the  most  sincere  was  that  "by  John 
Beaumont  which  he  named  To  the  Memory  of  Him  Who  Cannot  Be 
Forgotten,  Master  Benjamin  Jons on:  •L 

"Had  this  been  for  some  meaner  poet’s  hearse, 

I might  have  then  observed  the  laws  of  verse: 

But  here  they  fail , nor  can  I hope  to  express 
In  numbers,  what  the  world  grants  numberless: 

Such  are  the  truths,  we  ought  to  speak  of  thee, 

The  great  refiner  of  our  poesy 

Who  turn’st  to  gold  that  which  before  was  lead; 

Then  with  that  pure  elixir  raised  the  dead! 


And  though  he  in  a b linden  age  could  change 
Faults  to  perfection,  yet  ’ twas  far  more  strange 
To  see  (however  times  and  fashions  frame) 

His  wit  and  language  still  remain  the  same 
In  all  men’s  mouths 


Could  I have  spoken  in  his  language  too, 

I have  not  said  so  much,  as  now  I do, 

To  whose  clear  memory  I this  tribute  send, 

Wh o dead’s  my  Wonder,  living  was  my  Friend." 

It  i3  said  that  when  Ben  died  the  "Tribe  of 
f Ben"  attempted  to  collect  funds  for  a large  monument  to  be 
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placed  at  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey ; but  this  plan 
they  were  unable  to  carry  out.  Therefore  a crude  stone  was 
set  up  with  the  Latin  inscription  "Orare  Ben  Jonson"  which 
means  "Pray  for  Ben  Jonson" . Since  the  lettVers  were  rath- 
er difficult  to  read  and  no  space  appeared  between  the 
first  two  letters  people  naturally  thought  that  it  said  "0 
Rare  Ben  Jonson".  Hence  when  a beautiful  marble  bust  was 
placed  in  the  Abbey  there  now  was  made  a clear  inscription 
which  read  "0  Rare  Ben  Jonson." 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  main  events  in  a great 
man's  life.  As  a whole  it  was  a happy  and  cheerful  one; 
this  is  to  be  expected  of  a man  who  was  familiar  with 
every  walk  of  life;  a man  who  censured  and  praised  where- 
ever  he  saw  fit;  a man  who  was  helpful  even  when  he  found 
fault.  Ben  Jonson  will  always  live  for  us  as  a man  whose 
character  was  indeed  an  uncommon  one.  That  he  was  great 
in  both  comedy  and  tragedy  cannot  be  denied;  that  he  was 
a great  critic  and  student  of  literature  is  well  known. 

But  Ben  Jonson,  0 Rate  Ben,  will  always  be  remember  for 
what  he  was— a kind,  gay,  happy- go-luclcy  fellow. 
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Some  people  think  of  Ben  Jons on  only  as  a play- 
wright; hut  he  was  more  than  a writer  of  comedy  and  tragedy. 
He  was  a fine  poet,  a writer  of  majestic  prose,  and  a keen 
observer  of  human  nature. 

Since  Jonson  had  high  notions  of  himself  he 
attempted  from  the  beginning  to  write  in  a different  style 
from  that  of  his  contemporaries.  Ben  greatly  ridiculed  the 
new  romantic  fashion  of  writing  plays.  He  believed  that  the 
romantic  principles  of  his  contemporaries  led  to  excess 
and  confusion.  Although  the  Elizabethan  drama  progressed 
in  spite  of  his  objections  no  plays  were  more  popular  than 
his;  Ben’s  plays  were  the  favorites  of  the  people. 

Ben  may  be  termed  a classic  dramatist,  for  he 
drew  his  inspirations  from  Greece  and  Rome.  The  appeal  in 
all  his  dramas  is  directly  and  fundamentally  intellectual; 
he  cared  to*  win  commendation  only  from  the  judicious. 

Jonson  declared  himself  for  unity  of  action,  unity 
of  place,  and  unity  of  subject.  The  chief  traits  of 
Jonson’s  prose  may  be  described  as  force,  condensation, 
and  directness.  This  force  often  rises  to  genuine  eloquence 
and  displays  a truly  classic  dignity.  As  to  his  con- 
densation and  directness  they  are  pervading  and  achieved 
largely  by  a prevailing  shortness  in  the  construction  of 
sentence  and  an  omission  of  qualifiers  and  connectives 
wherever  the  sense  permits. 
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Jonson's  ponderous  erudition  caused  him  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  old  classical  literature.  He  was  consist 
ent  in  theory  and  practice  and  "believed  a great  thought 
to  he  always  his  who  expresses  it  best.  That  Ben  Jonson 
took  many  ideas  from  the  old  classics  is  true;  hut  he  did 
his  robberies  so  openly  that  one  may  see  that  he  did  not 
fear  to  be  taxed  by  any  law.  He  adapted  authors  with  such 
sincerity  and  boldness  that  what  would  be  theft  in  other 
poets  is  only  victory  in  his  case. 

Because  Jonson  depended  so  much  upon  the  old 
classics  and  translated  these  copiously  he  has  been  critic 
ised.  Perhaps  the  most  bitter  piece  of  sarcasm  is  this: 

"Jonson  was  not  the  first  and  certainly  was  not 
the  last  poet  who  believed  that  imitation  was  the  equi- 
valent of  invention.  There  are  still  many  savages  left 
who  would  prefer  adornment  by  second-hand  finery  to  any 
natural  attire." 

As  to  Ben’s  form,  we  find  both  blank  verse  and 
prose;  these  are  almost  evenly  divided  as  in  Every  Lan 
in  his  Humour  and  Every  Lan  out  of  his  Humour . S one- 
tines  there  is  only  blank  verse,  as  in  The  Alchemist; 
again  we  find  only  prose  as  in  Bartholomew's  Pair.  It 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  he  wrote  all  of  his  first 
works  in  prose,  for  he  told  Drummond  that  Camden  taught 
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hiin  so.  He  said  that  verse  lacked  sense  and  did  not  have 

any  color  or  accent.  ^ 

In  all  of  Ben  Jonson’s  plays  there  is  not  a romance 
or  a love  story;  in  fact,  there  is  not  one  female  character 
in  all  his  plays  to  match  the  least  attractive  of  Shakes- 
peare’s. This  elucidation  shows  us  that  Jons on  never  felt 
the  finer  charms  of  womanhood.  He  always  emphasized  the 
things  of  the  understanding;  therefore  we  find  the  subor- 
dination of  the  love  motive  throughout  his  dramas.  Ben’s 
natural  instincts  were  partially  controlled  by  a strong 
will  and  sound  intellect;  he  regarded  matrimony  as  a use- 
ful institution,  loved  his  children,  but  the  ideal  senti- 
ment of  love  and  the  worship  of  woman  were  absent. 

o 

It  is  said  that  Ben  once  remarked  to  Will: 

"V/ omen l Women  are  clay  that  might  have  been 
modeled  better,  matter  put  to  gross  misuse.  Women  are 
miscarriages  of  the  man  stuff,  grotesquer ies  of  CrOd,  sorry 
things.  Women  are  to  us  as  slaves  to  masters— or  should 
be,  if  the  world  were  but  rightly  run,  and  the  teachings 
of  Aristotle  regarded.” 

Jonson  considered  himself  a moral  satirist.  The 
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most  prominent  types  of  character  in  Jonson’ s comedies 
denounce  those  who  practice  particular  forms  of  vice  and 
folly.  It  is  true  that  some  of  his  contemporaries  also 
wrote  plays  which  led  to  the  exposure  and  detestation  of 
evil  qualities  and  the  correction  of  prevalent  fol]y;  but 
this  aim  they  considered  secondary.  Hot  so  with  Ben;  he 
immediately  made  this  his  primary  object.  From  the  be- 
ginning he  became  a censor  and  reformer  and  did  his  ut- 
most to  improve  morals  and  correct  taste. 

Since  Jonson  was  a keen  observer  of  human  nature 
his  judgment  was  correct  and  severe.  He  pictured  his  char- 
acters so  well  that  the  audience  had  little  difficulty  in 
determining  what  Jonson  was  attempting  to  expose.  He 
wrote  with  a sincere  purpose;  he  wished  to  better  social- 
conditions  by  getting  rid  of  many  superstitious  and  fool- 
ish acts.  In  his  prologue  to  The  Alchemist  he  honestly 
asserts: 

"Though  this  pen 

Bid  never  aim  to  grieve,  but  better  men; 

Howe’er  the  age  he  lives  in  doth  endure 
The  vices  that  she  breeds,  above  their  cure. 

But  when  the  wholesome  remedies  are  sweet, 

And  in  their  working  gain  and  profit  meet, 

He  hopes  to  find  no  spirit  so  much  diseased, 

But  will  with  such  fair  correctives  be  pleased. 

Bor  here  he  doth  not  fear  who  can  apply." 
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Perhaps  Ben’s  greatest  fault  as  a dramatist 
was  his  poor  shading  of  characters ; he  made  some  of  his 
characters  very  unamiable  and  uninteresting . He  seem- 
ed to  give  an  equal  value  to  all  his  characters,  and  he 
seldom  appeared  to  think  that  he  had  said  enough.  Lany 
criticisims  have  been  made  as  to  the  multitude  of  charac 
ters  who  throw  no  light  upon  the  story  and. lend  no  in- 
terest to  it,  occupying  space  which  would  have  “been 
better  bestowed  upon  the  principal  agents  of  the  plot. 
Ben  was  greatly  deficient  in  that  true  tact  or  feeling 
of  propriety  of  which  Shakespeare  was  a master. 

Symonds  1 perhaps  best  describes  this  fault: 

" Jonson’s  plays  have  been  compared  to  substan- 
tial edifices  from  which  the  scaffolding  has  not  been 
taken  down.  There  is  something  cumbrous  in  their  soli- 
dity, unfinished  in  their  decorative  details.  We  de- 
tect in  them  the  hand  of  a craftsman  working  by  rule, 
not  following  the  suasion  of  instinct.  Moreover,  they 

are  overweighted  with  ponderous  erudtion." 

. , 2 

Swinburne  '*  gives  his  opinion  on  this  matter 
by  asserting  "that  conscience  was  the  first  and  last  con 
sideration  with  Ben:  the  conscience  of  power  which  un- 
doubtedly made  him  even  more  severe  in  self- exact ion , 


Ben  Jons on,  Introduction,  XXXI I I -XXXIV . 
2 A Study  of  Ben  Jons on,  p.  7. 
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more  resolute  in  self-discipline,  more  exonerable  in  self- 
devotion  to  the  elected  labor  of  his  life.  From  others  he 
exacted  much;  but  less  than  he  exacted  from  himself.  It 
is  to  this  noble  uprightness  of  mind,  to  this  lofty  loy- 
alty in  labor,  that  the  greatest  vices  and  the  most  seri- 
ous defects  of  his  works  may  indisputably  be  traced.  Re- 
serving the  famous  axiom  of  Goldsmith’s  professional  art- 
critic,  we  may  say  of  Jenson’ s works  in  almost  every  in- 
stance that  the  picture  would  have  been  better  if  the 
artist  had  taken  less  pains". 

Ben  could  not  create  the  effects  he  wished  with- 
out showing  consciousness;  his  writings  are  therefore 
heavy.  He  emphasizes  sound  sense  rather  than  imagination 
and  logic  rather  than  fancy.  It  has  been  said  that  Ben 
did  not  realize  that  there  should  be  a wide  difference 
of  methods  between  the  world  of  letters  and  the  world  of 
the  theatre.  We  therefore  must  not  look  in  Jonson’s 
dramatic  works  for  essential  charm,  for  deep  tenderness, 
for  sublime  tragedy  and  pathos,  and  for  the  inevitability 
of  the  very  greatest  poetry. 

A very  significant  statement  at  this  point  is 
the  following:  ^ 

"The  personage  Ben  disliked  most,  and  openly 
abused  in  the  roundest  terms,  was  unfortunately  one  with 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  XI  Edition  Vol. 

XV  p.  505. 
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many  heads  and  a tongue  in  each- -no  other  than  that  gen- 
eral public  which  it  was  the  fundamental  mistake  of  his 
life  to  fancy  he  could  rail  into  approbation  before  he 
had  effectively  secured  its  goodwill.  And  upon  the  whole 
it  may  be  said  that  the  admiration  of  a few,  rather  than 
the  favor  of  the  many,  has  kept  green  the  f-.me  if  the 
most  independent  among  all  the  masters  of  an  art  which, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  must  please  to  live.'1 

What  then  are  the  qualities  which  have  ma.de 
Ben  great1?  Symonds  ^ says  that  the  robust  power  of 
characterization  and  of  maintaining  the  gradations  of 
dramatic  interest  is  Jonson’s  highest  quality.  Another 
authority  ^ thinks  that  Jenson’s  place  is  among  the 
grants  of  energy  and  invention,  where  he  sta.nds  supreme, 
Swinburne  ° asserts  that  the  grace,  the  charm,  the 
magic  of  poetry  was  to  him  always  a secondary  if  not  always 
an  inconsiderable  quality  in  comparison  with  the  weight  of 
matter,  the  solidity  of  meaning,  the  significance  and  pur- 
pose of  the  thing  suggested  or  presented.  Dryden,  ^ in 
An  Essay  on  Bramat i c Poetry,  remarks  that  Ben  was  the  most 
severe  Judge  of  himself  as  well  as  others  and  that  in  his 


Ben  Jonson,  Introduction,  XVII 
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A Study  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  6. 
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works  you  find  little  to  retrench  or  alter.  He  managed 
his  strength  to  more  advantage  than  any  who  preceded  him. 

Some  v/r iters  have  had  nothing  but  contempt  for 
Ben  and  his  writings.  One  author  terms  his  plays  "purely 
imitative  school  cribs,  mere  translations  of  bookish 

speeches  from  antique  authors  put  into  the  mouths  of 

1 

puppets."  At  another  time  the  same  author  remarks 
that  Jenson  "had  no  instinct  of  patriotism,  none  of 
nationality,  none  of  true  greatness.  A mere  copyist, 
slavishly  subservient  to  an  exotic  and  scholastic  form- 
ula, he  was  without  originality.  Therefore  he  was  no 
founder  and  no  creator."  ^ 

That  Jons on  was  "no  founder  and  no  creator" 
is  indeed  not  correct.  The  plots  of  Jenson’s  plays  are 
in  almost  all  cases  his  own  inventions.  Jonson,  in  writ- 
ing a play,  would  always  begin  with  his  characters;  he 
would  then  prepare  situations  to  meet  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  these  characters;  and  the  final  step  would  be  to  com- 
bine the  situations  into  a plot.  His  plots  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a "series  of  closely  woven  intrigues  and  skill- 
ful tricks,  planned  and  executed  by  some  of  the  characters 
as  intriguers  against  the  others  as  victims."  ^ One 
authority  4 expresses  his  belief  that  no  other  English 

1 

J.  T.  Foard,  Dramatic  Dissensions  of  Jonson, 
Lars ton,  and  Dekker,  p.  6. 

2 ibid.  p.  7. 

3 

LI.  Kerr,  Influence  of  Ben  Jonson  on  English 
Comedy,  p.  14, 

^ W.  R.  Thayer,  Best  Elizabethan  Plays,  p.  11. 
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plots  are  more  homogeneous  and  skillful,  and  that  in  none 
is  there  so  little  superfluity,  sc  few  digressions. 

Jonson  was  insistent  on  a rigid  observance  of 
time, place,  and  subject.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
he  confined,  his  action  within  the  limits  of  twenty-four 
hours  and.  within  the  boundaries  of  one  city  or  town.  It 
may  also  be  said  here  that  the  emphasis  of  Jonson’ s comedy 
was  on  the  characters  rather  than  the  plots  ; he  therefore 
many  times  gave  unimportant  characters  important  parts,  a 
grave  fault. 

The  basic  material  upon  which  Jonson  worked  is 
the  humors.  He  conceived  "humor”  to  be  something  depend- 
ent upon  the  physical  constitution  of  the  individual,  which 
provokes  a habit,  constitutes  a ruling  foible,  and  diverts 
the  action  of  its  subject  into  courses  which  move  mirth. 

In  other  words,  Jonson  was  interested,  in  the  moods  of  man- 
kind. rather  than  their  elemental  passions;  he  tried,  to 
portray  the  peculiarities  of  character  which  make  men  and 
•woman  laughable.  He  did  not  think  of  "humor”  as  a mere 
peculiarity  or  affectation  of  manners,  but  restricted  its 
use  to  actual  or  implied  differences  or  distinctions  of 
character.  He  thus  broadened  the  whole  basis  of  English 
comedy. 

We  may  sum  up  this  phase  of  the  subject  by 
citing  some  authorities  in  the  field  of  English  litera- 
ture. hr y den , ^ in  An  Essay  on  Dram? tic  Poetry,  says: 

1 

From  Chaucer  To  Arnold,  p.  211. 
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"I  think  Jonson  the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which 
any  theatre  ever  had."  Swinburne  1 asserts:  "There  is 

nothing  accidental  in  the  work  of  Ben  Jonson:  no  casual 
inspiration,  no  fortuitous  impulse,  ever  guides  or  mis- 
guides his  genius  aright  or  astray.”  Symonds  2 re- 
marks: "Jonson  proved  that  the  follies  of  the  town  might 

he  acutely  seized  and.  vividly  presented,  in  accordance  with 
the  stricter  rules  of  drama,  and  that  comedy  might  be  made 
to  serve  a,  moral  purpose  by  delineating  foibles  common  to 
humanity. " 

Jonson  had.  a great  influence  in  popularizing 
words  which  were  particularly  applicable  to  his  comedy 
plots  and  types  cf  character;  for  example,  such  words 

as  "humor",  "gull",  "cozen",  "engine",  "project",  and. 
"device".  He  also  made  popular  many  oaths,  terms  or 
protestations,  and  slang  phrases  which  were  current  in 
the  street  language  of  the  day. 

It  has  been  shown  earlier  in  this  writing  ^ 
that  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  felt  for  each  other  warm 
friendship  and.  hearty  admirations.  Although  their  plays 
were  different  as  regards  purposes  and  methods,  they 
both  had  the  keen  vision  and  power  to  recognize  the  great- 
ness of  each  other’s  work. 

1 A Study  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  9. 

2 Ben  Jonson,  Introduction,  XV-XVI 

^ See  pp . 11-17 . 
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John  Dry den,  ^ in  An  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry, 
compares  Ben  with  V/ ill  in  this  manner: 

"If  I would,  compare  him  with  Shakespeare,  I 
must  acknowledge  him  (Ben)  the  more  correct  poet,  tut 
Shakespeare  the  greater  wit.  Shakespeare  was  the  Homer 
or  father  of  our  dramatic  poets;  Jonson  w^s  the  Virgil, 
the  pattern  of  elaborate  writ ing ; I admire  him,  tut  I 
love  Shakespeare . " 

2 

Swinburne  ' claims  that  Jonson’ s notes  or 
observations  (Timber  or  Discoveries)  on  men  and  morals, 
on  principles  and  on  facts,  are  superior  to  Bacon's  in 
truth  of  insight,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  vigor  of  re- 
flection, and  in  concision  of  eloquence.  Bacon’s  style 
is  dry  and  curt  while  Ben’s  is  fresh  and  vigorous. 

Dryden  believes  that  as  Ben  has  given  us  the 

most  correct  plays,  so  in  the  precepts  which  he  has  laid 

down  in  his  Discoveries  we  have  as  many  and  profitable 

rules  for  perfecting  the  stage  as  any  the  Drench  can  fur- 
3 

nish  us. 

It  is  not  my  intentions  to  confirm  these  as- 
sertions; suffice  it  to  say  that  Ben  Jonson  certainly  did 
a wonderful  piece  of  work  when  he  wrote  Underwoods . The 

^ From  Chaucer  To  Arnold,  p.  212. 

^ A Study  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  129 

° From  Chaucer  To  Arnold,  p.  212. 
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f oil  owing  is  an  example  cf  his  art  taken  from  Poems  of 
Devotion  and  entitled  The  Sinner’s  Sacrifice:  " 

To  The  Holy  Trinity 
"0  Holy,  blessed  glorious  Trinity 
Of  persons,  still  one  God  in  Unity. 

The  faithful  man’s  believed  mystery, 

Help,  help  to  lift 

Lyself  up  to  thee,  harrow’d,  torn,  bruised, 

By  sin  and  Satan;  and  my  flesh  misused 
As  my  heart  lies  in  pieces,  all  confused, 

0 take  my  gift." 

Let  us  now  consider  his  influence  on  English 
comedy.  It  is  net  surprising  to  learn  that  his  influence 
was  rather  broad,  for  those  who  knew  and  loved  him— and 
there  were  many — eagerly  followed  along  the  same  paths 
in  literature.  Jonson  was  a man  whom  one  could  either 
love  or  hate  but  not  remain  indifferent  to. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Ben  Jonson  had 

o 

such  position  and  power  in  establishing  a new  school: 

1,  His  art  and  workmanship  were  thoroughly 
self-conscious,  and  he  had  fixed,  positive  theories  bout 
literature. 

2.  Whatever  idea  or  theory  he  adopted  receiv- 
ed his  vigorous,  whole-hearted  support;  and  hence  his 

W.  Gifford,  The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  687. 

2 

M.  Kerr,  Influence  of  Ben  Jonson  on  English 

C omedy , pp . 2-  5 . 
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statei  ents  cf  literary  creed  were  positive  assertions.  Ion- 
son’s  theory  and  art  were,  therefore,  such  as  could  be  read- 
ily laid  hold  cf  and  patterned  after. 

3,  In  the  prologue  to  Every  Lian  in  his  Humour  he 
foretold  a reaction  from  romantic  and  idealistic  to  classic 
and  realistic  drama,  and  declared  that  he  would  portray 
"deeds  and  languages  such  as  men  do  use, 

And  persons  such  as  comedy  would  chose, 

When  she  would  show  an  image  of  the  times, 

And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with  crimes." 

Although  Ben’s  influence  on  Will  was  only  super- 
ficial, such  characters  as  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheeck,  and  Lalvolio  of  Twelfth  Eight  clesrly  show  the 
effects  cf  Jonson’s  conceptions  of  humor  in  the  creation  of 
character.  Shakespeare  believed  that  such  a method  could 
only  be  applied  at  certain  times  when  it  might  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  truer  art. 

Chapman  was  for  the  most  part  not  influenced  by 
Ben  but  rather  developed  the  same  principles  of  literature 
at  the  same  time  with  Ben.  Chapman’s  comedies  are  very 
similar  to  Ben’s  in  the  production  of  characters  and  humors , 
in  the  use  cf  classical  allusions,  and  in  the  attempts  to 
write  satire  on  the  manners  of  his  times.  He  stands  in  close 
relation  to. Ben  as  to  his  characters  and  plots,  conscious 
effort,  scholarship,  satire,  and  reflective  wisdom. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  may  be  described  as  Ben ’3 
apt  pupils.  They  learned  how  to  write  skillful  and  involv- 
ed plots  and  at  the  same  time  gain  unity  of  impression. 
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A1 though  they  were  influenced  much  more  by  the  romanti- 
cists than  by  the  classicist  Jons on,  they  learned  from 
Jons on  the  ideals  of  constructive  excellence,  the  management 
of  detail  with  reference  to  the  entire  plot,  the  careful 
preparation  for  important  characters  before  their  entrance, 
and  the  clever  invention  cf  tricks  and  skillful  conduct  of 
intrigue.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  they  were  both  in- 
fluenced to  a considerable  degree  in  dramatic  construction, 
and  to  a limited  extent  in  conception  of  characters. 

Two  "Sons  of  Ben",  Nathaniel  Field  and  Richard 
Brome,  strove  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  master; 
they  fully  acknowledged  his  authority  and  did  all  within 
their  power  to  imitate  him.  Lesser  lights  who  were  in- 
fluenced by  Jonscn  are  Thomas  Lay,  Robert  Davenport, 

Thomas  ITabbes , William  Cavendish,  and  Sir  William  Daven- 
port . All  these  writers  were  affected  chiefly  by  Jonson’s 
ideas  of  humors.  Ben  taught  them  the  value  of  careful 
workmanship,  regard  within  certain  limits  for  the  dramatic 
unities,  and  that  artistic  logic  which  creates  each  part 
with  conscious  reference  to  the  whole. 

We  might  best  conclude  Ben’s  influence  on  Eng- 
lish comedy  by  stating  an  authority: 

"We  find  his  influence  to  be  general  rather  than 
particular.  This  is  because  Chapr.an,  Beaumont,  and  the 
others  were  men  of  independent  genius  who  accepted  no  other 


L.  Kerr,  Influence  of  Ben  Jonson  on  English 
Comedy,  p.  19. 
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writer  as  complete  master;  but,  learning  from  the  various 
dramatists  of  the  time  where  each  h?.  ' attained  greatest 
success,  worked  out  individual  methods  of  their  own. 

Another  reason  is  that  Jenson  never  met  with  uninterrupted 
and  enthusiastic  success  cn  the  popular  stage,  and  the 
Elizabethan  playwrights  were  interested  in  producing  not 
’closet  dramas’  but  plays  that  would  act  and  win  approval 
from  the  ordinary  theatre  audience  of  the  day." 

Ben’s  immediate  contemporaries  were  professional 
playwrights  and  rival  comrades,  but  most  of  the  later  "Sons 
of  Ben"  were  graduates  of  the  university  and  gentlemen. 

These  comrades  were  proud  to  be  Ben’s  disciples.  It  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  Ben’s  own  contemporaries  for  the 
most  part  accepted,  only  a general  influence  from  his  best 
characteristics,  but  his  "Sons"  sought  to  follow  him  more 
closely,  often  even  in  his  faults  of  pedantry,  caricature, 
and  didacticsm. 

7/hat  are  Ben’s  contributions  to  English  lit- 
erature? In  tragedy  he  added  two  fine  pieces  of  work, 

Se.janus  and  Cataline.  In  comedy  his  aim  v/as  higher,  his 
efforts  more  sustained,  a.nd  his  success  more  solid,  than  were 
those  of  any  of  his  fellows.  Such  comedies  as  Every  kan  in 
his  Humour , Cynthia ’ s Revel s , Yolo one , and  The  Alchemist 
will  always  live  as  great  works  of  the  Elizabethan  Age,  for 
here  we  find  the  best  descriptions  of  life  in  England  at 
that  glorious  period.  With  his  masques  he  opened  a new 
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path  in  the  field  of  dramatic  literature.  As  to  erudition 
and  intellectual  capacity  he  stood  at  the  top;  that  he 
applied  his  vast  store  of  information  very  well  may  easily 
be  seen  from  his  plays.  Yet  it  is  not  by  these  gifts  or  by 
his  conscious  efforts  that  he  is  uniquely  distinguished 
among  his  peers;  it  is  rather  by  the  true  ring  of  his  man- 
liness that  he  will  always  be  remembered. 

Symonds  x has  said: 

"If  I were  bound  to  offer  in  one  sentence  a 
definition  of  Ben  Jons  on’s  genius,  I should  be  inclined 
to  call  him  a poet  of  the  understanding  and  of  judgment 
in  whom  Vast  erudition  was  combined  with  rarely  acute 
faculties  for  studying  and  reproducing  the  distinctive 
marks  of  personal  character,  and  who  have  overlaid  a 
lively  imaginative  faculty  with  deliberately  conceived 
ideals  of  the  literary  art." 

Perhaps  no  remark  is  so  appropriate  as  that 

p 

Of  Swinburne’s  to  close  the  final  page  of  Ben  Jonson: 

"No  giant  ever  came  so  near  to  the  ranks  of 
the  gods;  were  it  possible  for  one  not  born  a god  to  be- 
come divine  by  dint  of  ambition  and.  devotion,  this  glory 
would  have  crowned  the  Titanic  labors  of  Ben  Jonson." 


Ben  Jonson,  Introduction,  XXXV 
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